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LOS ANGELES 


A MODEL SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COUNTRY HOME. 
HE illustrations on this page are views taken at the 
home H. C. Dillon, Esq., District Attorney of 

Los Angeles County, in the suburbs of Alamitos, 


of 


near Long Beach. A visit to this beautiful place is most 


interesting, as showing how in this favored section life on a 
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vats on the low land, after which it is used as a fertilizer. 
The porches, windows and shade trees are arranged with 
the one idea of securing the maximum of comfort. Outside 
of the kitchen a cooler has been built, where a constant 
draft of cold air makes ice unnecessary for the preservation 
of milk, butter, meat, and other things that are usually 


kept in refrigerators. An electric battery lights the lamps 
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8. Burglum Design THE HOME OF 











H. C. DILLON, 


**LOS CERRITOS." 


1. Looking toward the Home Place. 2. 


farm may be made attractive, and how, at comparative small 
cost, one may be surrounded with all the comforts of city life. 

By placing a reservoir on the highest point of land, Mr. 
Dillon has secured water under pressure sufficient to ex- 
tinguish fires, run a lawn sprinkler and furnish hot and cold 
water to every room in the house. By means of an inex- 
pensive machine he lights the house and barn by gas. A 
sewer takes the drainage of the house and barn to settling 


View from the house across Alamitos toward Long Beach. 


and rings the bells. Water runs in pipes to every part of 
the orchards and labor saving devices are found on every 
side. Mr. Dillon has made himself a public benefactor by 
showing how the conveniences and luxuries of city life may 
be enjoyed in the country. He also furnishes a demonstra- 
tion of the entire feasability of discharging the business 
duties of the day in the city and afterward enjoying the 
quietude of a country home. 
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EY THE SEASIDE. 





‘ WW) WHILE there may be seaside 
resorts in Los Angeles county 
~*- Which are better known to the 
ws ; Ty We ~ =“ visitor from other sections, and 
which at present attract larger 
crowds of pleasure-seekers on 
Sundays and holidays than Long Beach, yet in certain re- 
spects this beautiful little seaside town is ahead of all its 
competitors. 

Families who desire a quiet resort, comparatively free 
from the noise and bustle incidental to large crowds of tran- 
sient visitors and the saloon element, find at Long Beach 
just what they seek. It is this that has caused many cit- 
izens of Los Angeles to send their families to Long Beach 


figure of speech. However this may be, it is certainly a 
grand stretch of ocean front, whether for driving or bath- 
ing, or for simply sitting around on the sand. It falls so 
gradually— about one foot in thirty —that from high to low 
tide a width of over 200 feet or more is uncovered, entirely 
free from stones and so solid that carriage wheels scarcely 
make a mark upon the smooth and solidly packed sand. 
Ove of the attractions of this beach is a long belt of small 
clams, containing tons of these palatable shell fish, which 
the residents and visitors scoop up in buckets and which 
are sacked and shipped to Los Angeles. 

Considering the fact that Long Beach is only about 12 
years old, and that the real development of the town has 
only extended over a period of two or three years, the 
progress which has been made in that short time is really 
remarkable and promises great things for the future. The 
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SCENES AT LONG BEACH. 


during the summer months, while they run down to visit 
them from Saturday to Monday, or every evening. Should 
the growth of the town continue much longer at the present 
rate it will, it is true, cease to be altogether the quiet and 
restful place that it has been in the past, for business and 
activity are coming in with increasing population and com- 
mercial importance; but it will continue to be a favorite 
resort for families, for the people of Long Beach are careful 
of the reputation of their beautiful town, and will never 
tolerate anything like rowdyism. 

The chief attraction of Long Beach is that from which it 
takes it name—a smooth, level stretch of sand which ex- 
tends seven miles in front of the town, and which the resi- 
dents proudly claim to be the finest beach in the county. 
Some of them even go so far as to claim that it is the finest 
in the world, which must be regarded more or less as a 


most important improvement that has been made during the 
past few years is the building of a substantial wharf, for 
which bonds of $15,000 were voted two years ago. The 
wharf is 1760 feet long, with an TL, 200 feet long, and 
reaches a depth of 28 feet of water at low tide. This has 
enabled Long beach to take its place among the commercial 
ports of Southern California. The wharf also gives visitors 
an excellent opportunity to fish. Large quantities of fine 
fish are caught from the wharf, and those that are not con- 
sumed at home are shipped to Los Angeles. 

An attraction of Long Beach is the permanent location 
there of the Chautauqua Assembly of Southern California, 
many thousands of people attending the annual meetings 
of this society in July and August. There are also camp- 
meetings of Methodists, and a number of other religious 
denominations frequently meet here during the summer. 
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The visitor to this charming resort need never be ata 
loss for occupation. In addition to the excellent fishing, 


there are several bath-houses, and a pavilion on the beach, 
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communication with the outside world. Two railroads con- 
nect the town with Los Angeles and with San Pedro, and a 
number of passenger trains are run each way every day, 
with additional trains on Sunday. 








LONG BEACH—IN FRONT OF THE PARK. 


while a number of interesting excursions can be made into 
the surrounding country. The scenery along the coast in 
the neighborhood of Long Beach is remarkably fine, em- 
bracing a constant succession of varrying views of ocean 
and mountain. Across the bend of the bay is seen the 
light-house on Point Firmin, about a dozen miles away; 
the broad surface of the tranquil ocean is dotted with sails 
of pleasure and fishing boats, and thirty miles to the south- 
ward rise the peaks of Santa Catalina island. 

From a commercial standpoint, also, the location of Long 
Beach is an advantageous one. It is only about twenty 
miles south 
of Los Ange- 
les and five 
miles from 
San Pedro, 
the leading 
port of 
Southern 
California. 
At San Pe- 
dro it is ex- 
pected that 
the Govern- 
ment will 
shortly com- 
mence the 
creation of a 
deep-water 
harbor, at 
the expense 
of several 
million dol- 
lars. Long 
Beach will certainly share in the increased activity which 
will result from this great improvement. 

Long Beach is favorably situated in regard to railroad 





Long Beach is well provided with the 
necessaries as well as with many of the 
luxuries of modern civilization. ‘There 
are good water systems, graded streets, 
miles of cement sidewalk, excellent 
schools and four churches which are 
well attended. The rate at which 
Long Beach is growing may be esti- 
mated from the statement that the 
school census shows an increase of 33% 
per cent during the past twelve months. 

One of the features of Long Beach 
which distinguishes it from other soci- 
ety resorts in this county is the agricul- 
tural development that has taken place 
back of the town. Here may be seen 
flourishing orchards extending down 





to within a short distance of the ocean. 

The Rancho Los Alamitos (‘‘little 
cottonwood trees’’) is an old Spanish grant, confirmed by 
the United States to Don Abel Stearns in 1855, and con- 
tained six square leagues. In 1886 the present owners cut 
up a portion of the rancho into small tracts, adjoining Long 
Beach on the east, and there are now nearly one hundred of 
these in cultivation with orange and lemon, peach, fig and 
other trees in bearing, besides blackberries, raspberries and 
strawberries. The home of H. C. Dillon, the county attor- 
ney, some two miles back on the hill slope, is presented on 
the foregoing page. There are other fruit farms of smaller 
area, and it appears likely that Long Beach will before long 





LONG BEACH— THE WHARF. 


rival San Diego and the Cahuenga Valley as successful 


fields for the cultivation of the lemon. 
R.:.:F. 
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PROFITABLE PEARS. 





N the vicinity of several of the old missions may yet be 
seen numbers of aged but thrifty pear trees, planted 
eighty to a hundred or more years ago by the founders 

of those establishments. ‘Though subject to neglect which 
would long since have been fatal to any but the hardiest 
growth, though years have elapsed since even so much as a 
pretense has been made at their cultivation, they still stand, 
thrifty and productive monuments of the perfect adaptability 
of the soil and climate to this fruit. 

With these examples to encourage them, the horticulturists 
of California have from the commencement favored the pear, 
and as a rule their efforts have been well rewarded. The 
size, appearance and flavor of the California- grown fruit 
are so superior to the bulk of the eastern product that a 
large business has grown up in the shipment of pears to the 


nella, are cultivated to some extent, nine-tenths of the 
acreage is undoubtedly devoted to this well-known species, 
One point about the pear that makes it a favorite in many 
localities where the soil is naturally moist, is that it possesses 
peculiarly resistant powers against the influence of a super- 
abundance of moisture. This has led of late years to the 
very extensive planting of the pear in sections where the 
apricot and peach had been unsuccessful, and this now well 
understood fact will make the pear a perpetual favorite in 
many extensive localities. 

The accompanying illustration, taken after some twenty 
tons of fruit had been gathered from the trees, is from the 
pear orchard of Oglevie, Alward & Eames, in the southern 
suburbs of Los Angeles. 

The returns from this fruit ranch will serve to answer 
some of the numerous inquiries we receive from our eastern 
readers concerning deciduous fruit raising in Southern Cali- 

fornia. The ranch com- 











PEAR ORCHARD NEAR LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


East. ‘There is no fruit that stands shipping for long dis- 
tances so well as the pear. ‘To be at its best it needs to be 
gathered before the first appearance of mellowness sets in, 
and a week or ten days of storage in a cool, uniform temper- 
ature brings it to perfection. These conditions can be 
obtained exactly in the gathering and shipment of pears to 
the East from California, as the journey is usually just long 
enough to bring the fruit in the best condition at its desti- 
nation, after having been gathered while hard enough to 
withstand the rough handling of the long journey without 
damage. 

The pear is a favorite fruit with canners, and thousands of 
cases are put up each season, which are disposed of readily 
and unquestionably with profit. Considerable quantities 
are dried, and, in this condition, when properly sulphured 
so as to preserve the natural color, it is one of the_most 
attractive and highly esteemed of our orchard products. 

The Bartlett is the standary variety adhered'to uniformly 
by growers, and while other kinds, such as the late Winter- 





prises twenty acres, five 
acres of which is set with 
alternate rows of apricot 
and peach trees, ten acres 
to Bartlett and Winternella 
pears, and five acres to 
prunes. ‘The peach trees, 
which are becoming some- 
what crowded out by the 
more vigorous apricot, 
yield twenty to twenty- 
five tons of peaches, which 
bring $15.00 per ton at 
the cannery. The apricot 
trees on the same five 
acres yielded this year 
104%4 tons of green fruit, 
80 tons of which were sold 
to the cannery for $18.50 
at the orchard or $20.00 
delivered, while the bal- 
ance of the yield sold 
when dried for eight and 
ten cents per pound. As the pear trees, though occupying 
twice the acreage of the apricot trees, are not as old or 
large as the latter, their yield this year will be about the 
same tonage as that of the apricot. Of the twenty tons of 
pears already gathered, some seven tons have been sold and 
shipped East at $20.00 per ton, thus indicating a return 
from the ten acres in pears of $2,000. The prune season 
is not sufficiently advanced to quote prices, but last year’s 
yield from this five acres was 30 tons and brought from five 
to seven cents per pound dried. The next return from the 
entire twenty acres can be fairly calculated this year at 
$3,500. 

With better organization and more canneries still greater 
returns can be relied upon from deciduous fruit raising in 
Southern California. 
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THE PADRES AND THE INDIANS. 





UCH discussion has taken place 
among California antiquarians 
over the question of the rela- 
tionship of the Mission fathers 
to the Indians under their con- 
trol. Were the Indians prac- 
tically slaves, or were they free- 
men? Were they ill-treated ? 
Were the effects of the fathers’ teachings beneficial, or other- 
wise? Was the destruction of the Mission system by the 
Mexican government justifiable, or was it a cruel wrong to 
deserving missionaries and their hopeful flock ? 

As there are not a few persons still living in California 
whose memory runs back to the Mission era, it may seem 
strange that an absolute verdict cannot be promptly ren- 
dered on these questions. The same might be said, how- 
ever, of things that are happening in this country to-day, 
about which there 


ings were large, and, for their time and location, architect- 
urally elegant, as the ruins that are left us demonstrate. 
Ownership of land was in those times a little vague, but 
the Missions controlled and cultivated ranchos of several 
thousand acres about each establishment, while their cattle 
roamed for miles in every direction. Of the latter it was 
estimated that there were in the neighborhood of 800,000 
head, including sheep, beeves and horses. The sale of hides 
and tallow and of agricultural products to trading-vessels 
brought the padres some revenue in coin ; and indeed the 
army which was stationed in California was in the main 
clothed and subsisted from drafts on the Missions, which 
were generally spoken of as loans, and which at this end of 
the Mission period amounted in the aggregate to about a 
million dollars. 

Thus it would appear that the system, whatever its merits 
or faults may have been with reference to the Indians, was 
at least prosperous from a worldly point of view. The 
padres were undoubtedly good managers. We do not read 

of the Indians un 








is the widest differ 
ence of opinion 
shown by the press 
and the people. 
Time is required to 
give to the events 
of history their 
true perspective. It 
was not until the 
generation of the 
Mission era had 
passed away, and 
the prejudice and 
ill-feeling engen 
dered by the acts | bn stinitt 
of secularization H ll sh 
forgotten, that a : 
just verdict was 





der their protection 
ever suffering for 
want of food. Those 
who have survived 
to the present love 
to tell with many 
expressive wag- 
gings of the head 
of the good old 
times when the 
Mission fathers 





ruled the country 

for to them the 
padres were the real 
rulers. 

The California 
Indian in his nat- 
ural state is one of 
the lowest of the 





possible on the 
work of the padres 
among the Indians. 

The Mission era began with the founding of San Diego 
in 1769, and lasted until the State came under American 
control, in 1848. It is true that secularization— by which 
is meant the seizing of mission land and live-stock by the 
civil authorities — had taken place some eight or ten years 
before the latter date, but during those years the friars were 
endeavoring — with some success —- to maintain their power 
over the Indians in spite of their loss of prestige and of law- 
ful authority. On the eastern coast of the continent great 
events were transpiring during the period of eighty years. 
A new nation was carving its place into history ; steam, the 
industrial giant of the nineteenth century, had grown out 
of his swaddling cloths ; iron roads of commerce and travel 
were stretching their way across the country. But through 
all the conflict and uproar California slept peacefully in the 
simple dream-like life of its Missions. 

In the year 1820 the Mission system was at its height. 
Thirty thousand Christianized Indians were gathered in 
Villages about the nineteen Missions. ‘The church build- 


human kind. Van- 
couver compares 
him to the inhabitant of Van Dieman’s Land, and Hum- 
boldt likens him to the Bushman of Australia. Between 
the California Digger and the original Iroquois or Mohican 
there is a greater gulf than lies between the Arab and the 
Englishman. When discovered by the padres, he was al- 
most naked, half-starved, living in filthy little hovels built 
of tule, speaking a meager language broken up into as 
many different and independent dialects as there were tribes, 
having no laws and few definite customs, cruel, simple, lazy 
and — in one word which best describes such a condition of 
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SAN GABRIEL MISSION. 


existence — wretched. ‘There are some forms of savage 
life that we can admire ; there are others that can only ex- 
cite our disgust. Of the latter was the California Indian. 
The Franciscan fathers, although they came to the coun- 
try as religious enthusiasts, burning to plant the cross of 
their faith in the wilderness of the New World, and risking 
death from privation and savage assault, were, nevertheless, 
as their subsequent life showed, a peculiarly practical and 


sensible body of men, Although possessed of powerful 








religious sentiment, they were not at all sentimental in 
their judgment on every-day affairs. The Indian problem 
did not present itself to them as a complicated affair, calling 
for debates, doubts and discussions. ‘They had come to the 
country to convert the Indians to Christianity, and they 
proceeded to convert them, much as a man who has the 
tools and the proper materials and the necessary skill sets 
to work to build a house. An early writer on this period 
expresses surprise at the ease and rapidity with which con- 
versions were accomplished — often, he says, in six or eight 
lessons. ‘The Indians were captured as prisoners of war 
which was logical enough — for with the padres had come 
soldiers to conquer the coun- 
try and bring it under the do- 
minion of Spain. ‘The captives 
were shown other Indians 
neophytes, as the converts were 
called — who were contentedly 
at work in the fields, comfort- 
ably clothed and housed and 
well fed, and they were told 
that all these privileges would 
be theirs if they would learn 
their lessons and behave them- 
selves. Then the padres, who 
had acquired the language of 
the Indians— some of them 
speaking ten or twelve differ- 
ent dialects—-taught them a 
few prayers and a short cate- 
chism of bare essentials, 
showed them how to cross 
themselves, and the work was 
done. The new converts at- 
tended service until familiar 
with its simple ritual, were 
then baptized and their names 
entered upon the great register 
of the Mission, 

It has been asserted with 
much gravity, by certain writ- 
ers on this period, that such 
conversions could not have 
been genuine, and that beneath 
the surface the Indians were 
pagans still. The question is 
hardly worth discussion. The limitations on the Indian’s 
intellect made his religion at best a matter of pure faith, 
accepted on the ise dixit of the padre. As a matter of 
fact, the original conversion of most of the countries of 
Europe to the Christian faith was accomplished after much 
the same fashion as that of the Mission Indians. 

Once entered as a neophyte the Indian was taught farm- 
ing, or some useful form of handicraft. He worked eight 
or ten hours a day under an overseer, who was usually a 
Spaniard, but not infrequently one of his own people who 
had shown special proficiency in the work. As a rule there 
were only three or four padres to each Mission. ‘They must 
have been managers of exceptional capacity to control es- 
tablishments of such magnitude with so little friction and 
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such continuous prosperity. When one examines the more 
elaborate church structures, such as are pictured in these 
pages of the LAND oF SUNSHINE, he is at a loss to compre- 
hend how they could have been erected in a wild country 
where there were no foundries, saw-mills, tool supplies, or 
any source, short of several months’ sea voyage distant, 
where many of the necessities of buildi.z could be secured. 
His wonder is not diminished when he learns that the only 
labor used in the work was that of ignorant, unskilled 
savages, who were directed by priests presumably but ill- 
informed on subjects of architecture and building. The 
Mission buildings are not the only evidence of the faithful- 
ness with which the Indians 
labored for the padres, and 
the skill with which the latter 
guided their efforts. Great ir- 
rigating ditches were construct- 
ed of stone and cement; hand- 
some fountains full of crude 
but ambitious workmanship 
surrounded the churches; 
paintings hung upon the walls ; 
statues filled the niches of the 
sanctuary ; there were hand- 
somely carved chairs and 
benches for the use of the 
friars, and delicately wrought 
goblets and dishes of silver. 
All these were the work of the 
Indians. ‘The ten or twenty 
thousand cattle at each Mission 
were tended by them, and the 
granaries were filled with wheat 
and barley they had planted, 
reaped and threshed. 

Were they slaves? Not more 
so than most of the inhabitants 
of half-civilized countries. Free- 
dom is rather a relative than an 
absolute term. Labor leaders 
of our own day are accustomed 
to tell us that many American 
workmen are little better than 
slaves, for the reason that they 
earn barely enough to keep 
them from starving. In return 
for their labor the Indians were given all the food they and 
their families needed, fuel and clothes, good adobe houses 
to keep them comfortable, and an allotment of land, which 
last our own enlightened government saw fit to take away 
from them. They were not bought and sold like the South- 
ern negroes. ‘They were compelled to work, and were flog- 
ged for laziness and insubordination. Under our laws we 
imprison for vagrancy, thus in theory —unfortunately not 
in fact—compelling our people to work. If the Indians 
ran away they were pursued, and if captured were severely 
dealt with for rebellion and disobedience to law. They con- 
stituted the industrial army of the province—a really in- 
dustrial army—and desertions had to be punished. In short, 
while it must be admitted that they were strictly governed, 
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they were certainly not enslaved It appears that they 
were for the most part happy and contented. 
that almost without exception they loved the padres 


It is certain 
and 
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nights by the hundreds, and when they had all become 
thoroughly drunk they were herded together in a corral 
near the Plaza and the following Monday morning were 

sold to work out their fines 








RUINS OIF 
well might they do so, for a more self-sacrificing, juster and 
forth to labor in the Lord’s 


few instances where charges of 


nobler set of men never went 
vineyard. There are a 
cruelty have been recorded against the fathers, but their 
extreme rarity proves that as a rule the Indians were well 
treated. In 1824 the neophytes of Purisima Mission rebel 
led against the rule of the fathers, and considerable military 
force was required to put them down. There have been 


rebellions, howev- 


er, in free coun 
tries. When the 
fathers left after 


the secularization, 
many of the Indi- 
ans followed them 
to the ships, and 
their grief was 
quite uncontrolla- 
ble. Was the Mis- 
sion system good 
for the Indians? 
As individuals the 
Indians seemed to 
the 
padres’ contro! ; 


thrive under 


but as a race they 
were slowly dy- 
ing out. As soon 
as the Mission 
tule ceased they 
took to drink and 
were destroyed 
with almost lightning rapidity. Horace Bell describes in 
his entertaining reminiscences how, when he first lived in 
Los Angeles, the Mission Indians, who were at work in the 


Vineyards~and ranches, would come to the city Saturday 





SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO MISSION, 


to ranch-owners who paid 
the sum necessary to secure 
Whatever 
the disad- 


their freedom. , 
may have been 
vantages of the rule of the 
padres, it was at least super 
ior tothe villainous arrange- 
ment that succeeded it. 

It is hard to tell what 
the out- 





would have been 
come of the Mission system 
had the cupidity of the Mex- 
ican government not caused 
its downfall. The padres 
worked on the theory that 
the 


become civilized and capa- 


Indians would at last 
ble of self-government. And 
perhaps with the influence 
of the fathers still over them 
they could have resisted drink, and their final destruction 
With the 


disappearance of the Indians the hierarchy would have 


have been avoided, but that seems improbable. 


come to an end, the Mission lands would have been sold to 
settlers, and the situation would have ultimately worked 
out into much the same shape that it is to-day, except that 
the Mission buildings would have been better preserved, and 
the good fathers would have spent their latter years in ease 





SAN DIEGO MISSION AND OLIVE TREES 135 YEARS OLD. 
and comfort, instead of privation and wretchedness, 
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THE CABRILLO CELEBRATION AT SAN DIEGO. 


Vnee™ 


ABRILLO was, as far as is known, 
the first white man to set foot on 
the soil of California. The cel- 
ebration at San Diego on the 
27th, 28th and 29th of Septem- 
ber of the three hundred and 
fifty-second anniversary of the 
discovery of that bay promises 
to be an event of more than com- 
The event which 





mon interest. 
is to be commemorated is remarkable in that the voyage of 
Cabrillo was with a single exception the first one in which 
the mariners of Spain visited the shores of North America, 
and St. Augustine in Florida is the only city in the United 
States which antedates San Diego in the date of its discov- 
ery. ‘The date selected for the celebration is in accordance 
with the new calendar, the actual date of the Spanish ex- 
plorer’s visit having been eleven days earlier. 

In 1542, under the direction of Cortez, an expedition was 
sent out under com- 
mand of Cabrillo, 
which sailed to the 
north as far as Ore- 
gon, making several 
landings by the way, 
among other places 
discovering and land- 
ing in San Diego Bay. 
In his history of Cal- 
ifornia Hittell gives 
this interesting ac- 
count of the voyage 
and discovery of Ca- 
brillo : 

“Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo sailed from 
Navidad on June 27, 
1542, with two ships, 
the San Salvador and the Victoria. 
Santa Cruz, in Lower California. 
the southern extremity of the peninsula and steering north- 
westwardly he examined the exterior coast with great care 
and especially with reference to its capes and roadsteads. 
On July roth he reached and gave its present name to the 
bay of Magdalena. Proceeding thence he examined and 
named various places, among which were Point Abrejos, 
called by him Santiago; Asuncion island, called by him 
Santa Ana; Port San Bartolome, called by him San Pedro 
Advincula; Cerros island, then called Cedros; Canoos 
point, designated by him San Bernardino, and on August 
20th he arrived at Cabo del Efiano, now called Cabo Bajo, 
the most northerly point on that coast reached by Ulloa and 
hitherto unknown to the Spaniards. From this place he 
sailed into untraversed waters. At a distance of ten leagues 
he discovered a good port where he anchored and took for- 
mal possession of the country in the name of his sovereign, 
on which account he called it Posecine, being the same 
place now known as Las Virgenes. Pursuing his voyage 


On July 2d he reached 
Passing thence around 





SAN DIbGO BAY. 


Entered by Cabrillo September 27, 1542. 


UNSHINE 


thence, he passed Cape San Quentin, called by him San 
Martin, and anchored in the bay of Todos los Santos, called 
by him San Mateo, where he again took formal possession 
of the country. 
dos islands and at the end of September entered the port of 
San Diego, called by him San Miguel, and thus became the 
discoverer of Alta California, being the first white man, so 
far as we have any positive information, who laid his eyes 
or placed his feet upon its soil. 

“‘Leaving the port of San Diego after a short stay, and 


Leaving this place he passed the Corona- 


steering out into the ocean he discovered and visited the 
islands of San Clemente and Santa Catalina, to which he 
gave the names of his vessels San Salvador and Victoria ; 
and then, turning again to the mainland, he anchored in a 
spacious bay opposite an Indian town which contained large 
houses and indicated a better country than the long line of 
sterile coast he had previously passed. The natives came 
out to his ships in numerous canoes, for which reason he 
called the place Pueblo de los Canoos; and he again he 
went through the formalities of taking possession. 
‘Pursuing his voyage thence he discovered several large 
islands on his left, 
now known as Santa 
Cruz, Santa Rosa 
and San Miguel, and 





sailing up the chan- 
nel between them 
and the mainland 
found the coast 
there to be charm- 
ing and populous. 
At one place oppo- 
site a beautiful val- 
ley he anchored and 
traded with the na- 
tives who came out 
in their canoes with 
fresh fish. But as he 
approached the long 
low projection, after- 
ward designated and now widely known as Point Concep- 
cion, by him named Galena, the northwesterly winds blew 
so violently that he deemed it prudent to run out to sea, 
and for a number of days he beat off and on without being 
able to make head against them. In the meanwhile the 
temperature fell, the weather became dark and lowering, 
and the storm increased to such a degree of severity that 
he was compelled to seek ; 

shelter in a small port ' 
named Sardinas, in the 
province of Sejo, so call- 
ed by the natives to the 
sast of Point Concep- 
cion. Here he was vis- 
ited by an old Indian 
woman, said to be the 
lady of the land, who 
remained several days 
on board his ship. She 
was attended by many of 
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her people, and it appears that they all danced there to the 


tune of the Spanish pipe and tambow. 
San Francisco harbor with- 


” 


Cabrillo sailed within sight of S 
and re- 
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On the morning of Friday there will be a parade; in the 
afternoon a regatta, yacht and swimming races on the bay ; 
in the evening a carnival masquerade ball in the pavilion, 





out discovering it, 
turning died on San Miguel 
island, in the Santa Barbara 
Channel, January 3, 1543. 
The celebration at San 
a most 





Diego in 1892 was 
interesting affair and attract- 
ed a large crowd of people, 
not only from Southern Cal- 
ifornia, but from all parts of 
the State. There were great 
festivities the 
the only complaint made by 


on bay, and 


those who were present was 


that the affair did not last 
longer. 
The San Diego people 


promise that the coming cel 
ebration this month shall be 
still more attractive in every 
way than that of two year: 
John C. Fisher, the 
of customs, is di- 


ago. 
collector 
rector-general of the celebra- 

tion, and is doing his best to insure success 
have settled, but the main 
been upon and about 
Thursday, September 27th, there will be a scene represent- 
ing the landing of Cabrillo, followed by a great’ military, 
civic and trades parade, together with a\ bicycle race from 
Coronado around the head of the bay to San Diego. In the 
afternoon there is to be a concert in a pavilion erected on 
In the evening there will be a 


The details 
have 
On 


not yet been features 


determined as follows: 


are 


the plaza for the occasion. 
fireworks display and music on the bay. 














TRIUMPHAL ARCH, 
San Diego, 


CABRILLO 
and D Streets, 


Second 1892 


while everybody on the streets is expected to appear in mas- 
querade costume. There will also be an illuminated bicycle 
On the third day there will be a parade, concert, 
fireworks and plenty of music. It is promised that the fire- 
works will be especially fine and grander than anything that 
has yet been shown on the Pacific Coast; the display will 
be given by the firm which supplied the fireworks at the 
world’s Fair. The Mexican Regimental Band from the city 
of Mexico, the Midwinter Fair Band of San Francisco, 
and nearly every band in Southern California are expected 
The 7th and goth regi- 
also 


parade. 


to be present. 
ments, N. G. C., will take part; 
the Naval Reserves of Southern Cali- 
fornia. War vessels of the United 
States and Mexico are expected to be 
Senator Stephen M. White 
invited to attend. There 
will be one or two troops of California 
will be 
Streets, 


present. 
has been 
Indians in camp. Arches 
thrown over the 
which will be decorated at night by 
so 


principal 


thousands of incandescent lights, 
that the city will present a fairy-like 
scene. 

The San Diego people are making 
great preparations for this interesting 
affair, and there is every probability 
that a much larger number of people 
will be in attendance than were pres- 





CHARACTERS AT THE CABRILLO CELEBRATION OF 


Rosa, 126 years. Maria Antonia, 106 years, 


A number of California Indians will be present, including 
three of the oldest women in the United States. 


TWO YEARS AGO, 
116 years, 


ent two years ago. 
Such celebrations as this, the Fiesta 
Santa Barbara 


Juana, 
of Los Angeles and the Flower Carnival of § 
deserve hearty encouragement and support, 
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LAND OF SUNSHINE PRIZES. 


The LAND OF SUNSHINE is desirous of showing its East- 
ern readers some of the excellent work done by Southern 
California amateur photographers, and to that end offers a 


prize of five dollars for the best collection of twenty out of 


door views taken in Southern California by a non-professional 
photographer. By non-professional is meant one who does 
not regularly take views for sale; the fact of the photo- 
grapher having occasionally sold a few views need not disbar 
him or her trom the contest. The views must be of suitable 
size and character for engraving, but must none of them 
have been engraved before. In the Christmas issue of the 
LAND OF SUNSHINE, which will be a large and beautiful 
number, full of striking features, the successful pictures 
will be shown. All pictures submitted should have their 
titles written on the back. ‘This contest closes November 
first. It is open only to subscribers of the LAND oF Sun- 
SHINE. It only costs one dollar to be a subscriber. 

Two months ago we offered a prize of five dollars to the 
subscriber living east of the Rocky Mountains who should 
send the best letter giving reasons why he or she desires to 
move to Southern California. Thirty-seven answers were 
received from ten different States. The judges pronounced 
in favor of the letter which appears on another page, and 
the prize has been sent to Mrs. Mary Pollitt, 2537 Olive St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Last month we offered a prize of five dollars to the sub- 
scriber living in Southern California who should send the 
best letter stating the reasons why he prefers this section to 
any other part of the Union as a place of residence. A large 
number of letters have already been received. This contest 
closes on the fifteenth of this month, and the successful 
letter will be published in the October number. 





YOUR EASTERN FRIENDS. 


Let us suppose that you who are reading these words are 
a happy and contented resident of Southern California. 
You bought this paper at a newsstand from a large pile that 
were selling like hot cakes. It occurs to you that it would 
be a good idea to subscribe for the magazine for a year for 
several of your old friends in the east. You thereupon 
draw a check for five dollars and send it to us, and we send 
your friends each a card like this : 


os Land of Sunshine. 
Los ANGELES, CAL 
Here appears your friend's name.) 
(And Address.) 
Dear Sir: 
Your old friend who ts 


(Your name 


now residing at in Southern California, 


Your home.) 
ts anxious that you should know whata fine country this ts, 
and he has subscribed for this periodical to be sent to you for 
months. Your friend ts well and prosperous, and 
seems to be giad he ts here. 


Respectfully yours, 
F. A. PATTEE & CO. 


Or you send us a dollar bill through the mail, or if you are 
doubtful about that, you call at the office and leave a dollar 
there, and this card is sent to two of your friends east for a 
six month’s subscription. 

Doesn’t it strike you that it is a bright idea? Your 
friends have not forgotten you, and it will please them to 
know that you still remember them. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 





The Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles is preparing 
to move into its new quarters on the corner of Fourth and 
Broadway. It has two entire floors of a building 120 x 120 
feet, with a fine exhibition hall 90 x 120 and 4o high. It 
is said that no organization of similar character on the coast 


has such excellent accommodations. 


THE HARBOR QUESTION. 

In this issue we publish a descriptive article on San Diego, 
written by a gentleman who is well acquainted with that 
place and its advantages. The writer lays particular stress 
upon the inducements which San Pedro offers for the con- 
struction of a government deep water harbor, such as 
government engineers have several times recommended 
should be built at that place. This question of a first-class 
harbor to accommodate vessels of the deepest draft is a 
most important one to Los Angeles county and the adjoin- 
ing section. Before long the Nicaragua canal will be built, 
when the number of vessels which now load and unload at 
the ports of Southern California will be increased tenfold. 
Southern California will then be on the most direct route 
from Asia to the Atlantic coast and Europe. There are 
already three lines of railroad running to San Pedro, the 
Southern Pacific, the Terminal, and the Southern California, 
which latter line uses the tracks of the Terminal Company. 
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HOSMER P. [icKOON. 


ay 

HE city of San Diego and all South- 
¢ ern California has sustained a se- 
¢ vere loss in the death of the pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce of 
that city, McKoon. His 
death came suddenly, from an acute 
form of 
profound shock to his friends and to 


Hosmer P. 
Bright’s disease, and was a 


the community in general. Mr. Mc- 
Koon came to the coast in 1876 from 


and soon achieved prominence in the San 


Utica, N. Y., 
Francisco bar. 
cific, Pacific Mail, and other large corporations. 


He served as counsel for the Southern Pa- 
In these 
lines of work he became thoroughly versed in the commercial 
interests and needs of the coast, a knowledge which was of 
great service to him in the work of his later life in public 
organizations. 

In 1885 Mr. McKoon moved to San Diego and purchased 
the Fanita ranch of 6,000 acres in the Cajon Valley. Here 
he made his home, a few miles from the city of San Diego, 
where he resumed the practice of his profession. 

From the very beginning of his residence in San Diego 
Mr. McKoon identified himself with public work, entering 
the Chamber of Commerce, where he was soon chosen a 


director. 


In 1891 he helped start the Southern California Bureau of 


Information, an organization including all the counties of 
Southern California, having for its purpose the increase of 
immigration to this section. 

Mr. McKoon was elected vice-president of the Bureau and 
a member of its executive committee. Two years ago Mr. 
McKoon was elected president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of San Diego, which position he occupied at the time of his 
death. 
greatly in membership and prosperity, and it is to-day 


During his administration the Chamber increased 


probably the strongest organization of its kind to be found 
in any city the size of San Diego in the Union. 

Mr. McKoon’s personal characteristics were such as to 
especially qualify him for public work. Liberal himself in 
money matters, he could with good grace call upon others 
to do their share. 

He was broad minded and thoroughly imbued with the 
sentiment that whatever would benefit any section of South- 
ern California would benefit it all, and that whatever 
benefited all of Southern California must benefit each section 
of it. 


times shows itself in the smaller cities as against the larger, 


He had no sympathy with the petty spirit that some- 


or in one county as against the others. In Citrus Fair, 
World’s Fair, and Midwinter Fair organizations, and in the 
Bureau of Information, Mr. McKoon’s voice was always 
loyally raised for his own city and county, but never to in- 
fringe on the rights of others, and where necessity required 
he was one of the first to make concessions in the interests 
of harmony. 

He was a fluent and an able speaker and commanded im- 


mediate attention when he rose to his feet. For a number 
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of years he represented San Diego in Trans-Mississippi and 
Irrigation Congresses, and in Republican conventions and 
in meetings on local affairs his face was always familiar. 
There are few men in any community of whom it can be 
said that their death is a serious and permanent loss, but 
this can most emphatically be said of Hosmer P. McKoon. 
Men of this sort, disinterested, capable, energetic and ex- 
perienced, are rare and their places hard to fill. When the 
LAND OF SUNSHINE was founded Mr. McKoon was one of 
the first to voluntarily come forward with hearty assurances 
of financial and moral support. We mention this as an 
example of the profound and considerate interest that Mr. 
McKoon took in all things that work for the good of 


Southern California. 
ma ———- 


THE IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 
The city of Denver will this year enjoy a conspicuous 
The National 
Irrigation Congress meets at Denver, September third. It 


honor which last year fell to Los Angeles. 


will be a notable gathering, worthy of the great subject 
with which it has to deal. 

The first National Irrigation Congress met at Salt Lake 
City in September of 1891. It was attended by several 
hundred delegates, divided among the States that practice 
irrigation. The principal work of this gathering was the 
passage of resolutions calling upon the National Govern- 
ment to cede the arid lands to the various States within 
whose borders they were located, the theory being that the 
States would be better able to develop the resources of such 
land through irrigation than the general government. 

In the two years that followed, during which the Congress 
did not convene, a change of sentiment on the subject took 
place. The various publications west and east which had 
the project under discussion brought forward the objection 
that land syndicates would probably have better success in 
wresting the public domain away fro:a State Legislatures 
Bad as the 
present national laws are, governing the settlement and dis- 


than from the Congress of the Uriied States. 


tribution of public land, it is to be questioned whether better 
results would be obtained by putting the whole arid domain 
in the control of semi-irresponsible legislators. 

When the second Congress was projected it was decided 
to make it an international affair, and it was located at Los 
With her customary public spirit, that city took 
hold of the enterprise to make it a striking success, and the 
event marked an important epoch in the history of the 
October roth, 1893, the Con- 


Angeles. 


development of this country. 
gress convened in the Grand Opera House. Delegates were 
present from all the western states and territories and from 
a number of eastern states. France, Russia, Mexico, Aus- 
tralia, India and Peru were represented by prominent writers 
and engineers, and the interest which they took in all the 
proceedings, the close investigation which they gave to the 
irrigation enterprises of Southern California, and the elabor- 
ate reports which they subsequently prepared to be submitted 
to their own governments, showed that American work in 


the irrigation field has achieved some reputation abroad. 
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THE COST AND DUTY OF WATER. 


FRED L. ALLES, Secretary International Irrigation Congress of October, 1893. 


RRIGATION, in theory, has a charm 
for the esthetic mind ; irrigation, in 
practice, has a charm for the busi- 

| ness man. The mind of the dreamer 

can take sunshine and water and from 
them form rainbows of promise, which 
to the practical touch are as empty and 

evanescent as ‘‘the baseless fabric of a 

The practical man will take 

melting snow and arid land, and with mind and money 

and muscle in proper quantities will evolve orchards and 


eee ee 
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dream.’’ 
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from wells on a small scale, by windmills or by steam 
engines. 
PREPARING THE SOIL. 

Before the cost of water is considered it is necessary to 
get the ground and trees ready for the use of water. The 
preparation of virgin soil for an orchard or vineyard, to be 
irrigated after planting, varies little from that of land which 
depends on rainfall. If the soil is light and porous, it is 
desirable to have quite a fall to the land, so that water in 
the furrows may be run swiftly over the soil, while ona 
heavy soil it is necessary to have the ground nearly level, 
so that the water may be run very slowly, thus thoroughly 
soaking the ground. ‘Trees are usually planted twenty, 
twenty-two or twenty-four feet apart. Furrows are com- 
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monly opened between these trees by taking off 
the teeth from a six-foot cultivator and placing 
a small shovel at each end and one in the center, 
thus making three furrows, each two feet apart, 
at one trip. The growing limbs usually extend 
so far out from the trees that two sets of furrows 
are all that can be made. Into these six shallow 
furrows the water is turned from the flumes or 
head ditch and is allowed to run twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours, according to the nature of the 
soil, until the ground is perfectly soaked. The 
cultivator is started as soon as the horses can 
get on the ground after the irrigation, and the 
soil is kept perfectly pulverized until another ir- 
rigation is deemed necessary. 


COST OF WATER. 





IRRIGATION — THE SOURCE. 
Sweetwater Dam, San Diego County. 
vineyards —and a bank account. It requires practical ge- 
nius of the highest order to take a desert—arid and desolate 
-—and turn it into a blossoming garden by bringing to it a 
stream of wasting water. This stream may first be dammed 
into a cafion reservoir, to be used 


only during the summer months ; i 
or, it may be the turning of a } 
flowing river out upon a plain, or 
the tapping of an underground | 


stream and pumping its sinking 
waters to the surface. In any 
event it is the union of two ele- 
ments, worthless separately, which 
result in giving us luscious fruits, 
fattening grains and grasses, and 
beautiful flowers, where before we 
had only cactus, sage-brush and 
-greasewood. 
SOURCES OF WATER SUPPLY. 

In Southern California water for 
irrigation is obtained from running 
streams; by storing water in reser- 
voirs constructed in the mountains 
or foothills ; by tunneling into the 
mountains ; building underground 
dams to force the subterranean ‘flow to the surface, and by 
boring artesian wells. Water is also occasionally pumped 





Waite Phot The idea that water for irrigation is expensive 

in Southern California isa mistaken one. As a 
matter of fact it is cheaper than rainfall in Michigan or 
New Jersey. The peach-grower of these latter States 
would often give half his crop for a few inches of water 
at just the right time, but being unable to get it at any 





IRRIGATION — THE APPLICATION. Waite Phot 
Irrigating a young Orange Orchard, near Azusa 


price is often forced to see his entire crop a total loss for the 
lack of moisture. The fruit-grower of Southern California, 
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if he is rightly located (and on this everything depends), 
can turn on the water whenever his trees or crops need it, 
and can turn it off whenever he pleases, absolutely control- 
ling the flow of moisture, and no cost he is put to can be 
quoted as being dear. If he pays $150 an acre for his land, 
including the water-righ/, he is paying an average price, 
and if he is put to the further expense of $3.00 to $6.00 an 
acre for the use of the water during the season, he is pay- 
ing as much as the cost of water averages in Southern 
California. 
THE DUTY OF WATER. 

It has required many years of experience to determine 
exactly the amount of water 
necessary to properly irrigate 
a Southern California orchard, 
and the quantity varies great- 
ly. The character of the soil, 
the rate of transpiration, the 
kind of trees to be irrigated, 
the rainfall of the previous 
season, the of the 
surface water, the amount of 
cultivation, all tend to affect 
it. The law of capillary at- 


nearness 


traction demonstrates that fre- 
quent and careful cultivation 
makes it possible to grow a 
crop on arid land by irriga- 
which 
possible some years ago, when 


tion was not deemed 
constant flooding of the soil 
was the custom. Light and 
porous soils 
much larger volume of water 


for irrigation 


require a very 


than a heavy 
soil, although the heavy soil 
requires a much longer period 
of flow. The light soil will 
also require a much more rap- 
id descent in the furrows than 
the heavier soil, in order to 
get the water across the or- 
chard. On an 
soil, gravelly or sandy in its 
nature, it will be found nearly 
impossible to irrigate more 
than ten to fifteen 
with a head of 100 inches of 

water, because the stream sinks so steadily, but this amount 
of water will be found amply sufficient to cover a hundred 
furrows in the ordinary adobe which obtains in some of the 


almost level 


furrows 


best sections. 
THE NECESSITY OF IRRIGATION. 

Experience in Southern California has demonstrated that 
in fruit culture the orange probably requires the maximum 
amount of water, and the olive, if irrigated at all, the min- 
imum. In many sections of Southern California all decid- 
uous fruits, including walnuts, olives, apricots, peaches and 
wine grapes, are grown entirely without irrigation. Oranges 


are not produced in paying quantities, as a commercial pro- 





IRRIGATION — THE RESULT. 
Navel Orange Tree, Riverside. 


position, without irrigation. One demon- 
strated at Pasadena that fine orange trees could be grown 
without irrigation, but when he wanted fruit it was found 
necessary to irrigate. In sections where irrigation is prac- 
ticed it is customary to flood alfalfa after every cutting - 

from five to eight times annually ; apricots, peaches, wal 
nuts and such fruits, from two to three times annually ; 


orange-grower 


raisin grapes from three to four times ; oranges and lemons, 
five to six times; and some fruit-growers always irrigate 
their orchards very heavily about the holidays, just before 
the fruit begins to ripen. 

IRRIGATION ADJUNCTS. 

But it is not only the sim- 
ple application of water to 
arid land which secures the 
bountiful results to be seen 
on every hand in Southern 
California, for we had a union 
of water and land for many 
years before we had any or- 
worth 


chards or vineyards 


mentioning. Brains and en- 


ergy are as necessary ele- 
ments as either water or land. 
To plow and level a piece of 
arid mesa soil, measure and 
stake it, dig the holes and 
plant the trees, plow the open- 
ing furrows and give the trees 
and vines their first drink of 
water is not the sum and sub- 
stance of orcharding in Cali- 
fornia. Nor will it answer if 
only the next step is taken, 
that of leaving the original 
the 
open for the ready flow of a 
fresh stream of 
time the ground shows signs 


This might 


furrows across orchard 


water every 


of drying up. 
have answered under the old 
regime of two score years ago, 
but will not suffice at all in 
the present day. 

The 
makes a success of fruit-grow- 


orchardist who now 
ing must practice all the best 
methods known, and be also 
liberally endowed with good common sense in selecting his 
land, his trees, his water-right, and the kinds of fruit he 
will grow. To plant prunes, apricots and peaches, all in- 
tended for drying, in a section where the fogs will not ad- 
mit of sunshine is not good sense. 

Cultivation of the soil, frequent and constant stirring, is 
as necessary as water. ‘The roots of all plant growth need 
air, just as much as the leaves do, and the aeration of the 
soil is an absolutely necessary adjunct to irrigation. 


IK, Qhlos 
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OUR PRIZE LETTER. 

EpiItoR LAND OF SUNSHINE: In compliance with your 
proposition I write my reasons for desiring to go to Cali- 
fornia. 

My husband has had charge of different lumber yards for 
years, but the recent reverses in the lumber market here 
have thrown him out of very remunerative engagements. 
His present contract expires in a few months ; at its expira- 
tion we intend to remove to your State and invest some 
$5,000 in whatever seems to us profitable. 

I am led to believe that my health, on account of a bron- 
chial affection, will be affected favorably by the change ; 
the doctor so states. The climate of California, and espe- 
cially Southern California, is particularly favorable to pul- 
monary trouble; this would make it attractive to many 
thousands who are now lingering in the East hesitating, yet 
under large med- 


dry-goods, boots and shoes, etc., are about the same. We 
are informed that coal is higher, but that very little is re- 
quired in the winter for house-warming purposes. 

We hear that churches are well represented there in tal- 
ent, interest and property. This is a most important matter 
and of special interest to heads of families. The Spoken 
Word with God’s help is a mighty power for the good of men. 

We hear that as regards floriculture, as regards home sur- 
roundings, you have the most beautiful homes in the world; 
that Florida is no longer the only land of flowers; that 
Southern California is the home of the flower, the magnolia 
and the mocking-bird. 

Altogether, speaking for ourselves, we may be considered 
as candidates for your State, as soon as my husband's pres- 
ent contract expires. 

Mrs. MARY POLLITT. 


2537 Olive Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





ical expense. 

We understand 
that our money 
can be invested in 
a fruit farm, or- 
ange grove, olive, 
prune or nut or- 
chard. We are 
informed that 
even acres of flow- 





ers are raised for 
profit. We are 
informed that 
freight rates are 
excessive, but 
that even so, the 
demand is so ac- 
tive and large 
that good profits 
are made; that 
our goods will 
have a ready sale. 
We hear that a 
good living can be made on ten or twenty acres. 

We hear that every part of Southern California is conven- 
ient to the sea; that there are many pleasant resorts on the 
coast. The relaxation and change incident to a seaside res- 
idence for a few weeks in the year I have always appreci- 
ated in the far East—especially to men engaged in business. 
You have also delightful mountain resorts. 

You have a lovely climate — neither excessive heat nor 
extreme cold. I understand there is always a pleasant 
breeze that can be depended upon daily. You have no 
biting cold; no scraping the window in winter to be able 
to see outside ; but all the merchants in California can dis- 
play their goods in the shop-windows without a number of 
coal-oil lamps in position. 

Your schools, colleges and institutions of learning are 
famous. ‘The best of teachers are employed there ; this is 
an important matter for my boys. Good schools are the 
foundation of a true republic. 

We understand that living is about as cheap as here ; that 





CAVES AT LA JOLLA PARK. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COAST SCENERY. 


The illustration on this page represents one of the inter- 
esting features of coast scenery along the shore of Southern 
California. These caves are adjacent to La Jolla Hotel, La 
Jolla Park, at the terminus of the San Diego, Pacific Beach 
and La Jolla Railroad, fourteen miles north of San Diego, 
and which has been for many years a favorite resort for 
tourists and local pleasure-seekers. Here the action of the 
waves during untold ages has worn the cliffs into fantastic 
forms. ‘The caves are from one to two hundred feet in height 
and extend far into the bluff. They can be entered by boat 
when the tide is high and the sea calm, or by foot at low 
tide. Under the light of a full moon the scene is weird and 
romantic in the extreme, the contrast of light and shade 
being most striking. oe 

An average of three hundred and twenty-five sunny days 
make it possible to work in the open air the greater part of 


the year in Southern California, 
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THE INTEROCEANIC WATER-WAY. 





WO years ago, when Warner Miller, President of the 
Nicaragua Canal Construction Company, lectured in 
the city of Los Angeles, Mr. C. M. Wells, who in- 

troduced him, used this illustration with regard to the effect 
which the building of the canal would have on California : 
‘‘For purposes of commerce’’, he said, ‘‘the State will be 
floated over from its present distant and isolated position 
into the Mississippi Valley, only one thousand miles from 
the Atlantic.’’ Mr. Miller declared this simile to be an ad- 
mirable one and strictly in accord with the laws of trade. 
The present distance by water from New York to San Fran- 
cisco is 15,000 miles. Via the Nicaragua Canal it would 
be 5,000 miles. ‘The comparative cost of transportation by 
water to transportation by rail is as one to five, which 
makes the 5,000 miles through the canal no more than 1,000 
miles by rail. Thus if the canal were constructed, the prod- 
ucts of California, which are now hauled from 2,000 to 
3,000 miles by rail over heavy grades, or carried 15,000 
miles by water to market, would in effect be carried one- 
third of that distance. 

The people of the Pacific Coast are naturally profound 
believers in the Nicaragua Canal. Although its value to 
the whole country —-and for that matter to the entire com- 
mercial world — will be extraordinary, to the Pacific Coast 
it will bring industrial and financial changes little short of 
a complete revolution. ‘To enumerate these changes one 
would require the genius and imagination of a romancer, 
as well as the knowledge and capacity of a statistician. 
Mr. Miller has repeatedly declared to audiences here and 
in the East that the canal would quadruple the population 
of California within ten years from the date of its comple- 
tion—a strong statement, but one as nearly susceptible of 
proof as anything in the value of a prophecy ever can be. 
He also declared that the increase in the actual value of 
the land in California one year after the canal was built 
would pay its entire cost of construction. The canal will 
cost about $85,000,000, and the property of Southern Cali- 
fornia alone, as the assessors’ figures show, has increased 
nearly that amount since the railroads were built into the 
country. It is easy to believe that the construction of the 
canal would raise the value of the property of the State 
over $100,000,000 the first year after the work was com- 
pleted. 

The construction of the Nicaragua Canal is plainly only 
a question of time. The abandonment of the Panama 
Canal by the French leaves this enterprise no rival, and 
the scientific world has agreed that the interoceanic canal 
on the American continent must be through Lake Nicara- 
gua. It has also been agreed among the many expert 
engineers who have made a thorough investigation and 
study of the problems presented in the construction of the 
canal, that no serious difficulties lie in the way of the work 
—none that money, labor and scientific skill cannot over- 
come. 

The proposed route begins at Graytown on the Atlantic 
coast, where there was formerly a commodious harbor, but 
which of late years has been closed in by a sand-bar. It 
would be necessary to construct a harbor at this place, 


which could be done by dredging out the sand and build- 
ing out breakwaters. From Graytown the canal runs west- 
ward ten miles through a nearly level country, where the 
excavation is simple and inexpensive. Then come three 
locks with lifts respectively of thirty-one, thirty and forty- 
five feet, which brings the canal to the summit level of the 
lake. These locks are large, but not larger than several 
that are now in existence. Three and a half miles more 
of distance is covered in passing through these locks. Be- 
yond the third lock the canal crosses a chain of rocky hills, 
and there the heaviest and slowest and most expensive 
work must be done, the blasting out and removing of 
7,000,000 cubic yards of rock and 3,000,000 cubic yards 
of soil. It will take five years to complete this section of 
the canal. The length of this cut is 2.9 miles. From 
there the canal runs through a ravine, now threaded by a 
stream called the Limpio, for a distance of 12 miles. This 
brings it to a point called Ochoa, where a great dam is to 
be constructed, 1900 feet long and 70 feet high, which is 
to raise the San Juan river to the level of the lake out of 
which it flows. From this dam the canal merges into the 
San Juan river, and a distance of 121.04 miles brings it 
out into Lake Nicaragua. The route across the lake is 
56% miles. Here, as in the San Juan river, the canal is, 
so to speak, made for us. From the lake to the Pacific at 
Brito is 17 miles, of which 11% is to be excavated, and the 
rest is a small lake or basin. In this section three locks 
will be located, two of which will have lifts of forty-two 
and a half feet, and the other a variable lift from twenty- 
one to twenty-nine feet, according to the tide. The harbor 
at Brito will be enlarged and improved. 

The total length of the canal will be 169.4 miles, of 
which the actual canal cutting will be only 26.8 miles. 
The cost has been variously estimated at from 60 to 100 
millions of dollars. The time consumed by a vessel pass- 
ing through it would be twenty-eight hours. Six or seven 
years would be required to build the canal. The estimated 
tonnage to pass through the canal the first year after it is 
opened is ten or eleven million tons. The charge in the 
Suez Canal is $2.00 per ton. 

The trip from Los Angeles to New York by the Nicara- 
gua Canal would be made in about twenty days. It will 
be a favorite route for passengers, except through the 
months when storms are common on the Atlantic, and it 
might then be varied by a trip from New Orleans north by 
rail. Fruits can be carried by this route and distributed 
on the Atlantic seaboard for less than half what the trans- 
portation now costs. They can be carried to the northern 
countries of Europe and sold to advantage. 

The building of the Nicaragua Canal means much to 
California, but it also means a great deal to the nation at 
large. ‘The Secretary of the Navy under the last adminis- 
tration declared that the country would soon be called upon 
to choose between duplicating her navy, that one fleet 
might be in the Atlantic and the other in the Pacific, or, as 
an alternative, building the Nicaragua Canal, and the lat- 
ter would be the less expensive process. 

It is now understood that the Canal question is to have 
an early consideration at the next session of Congress, with 
good prospect of favorable action. G. H. WILLIAMs. 








Condensed Information Regarding South- 


ern California. 





Other places are South Riverside, Perris 
and San Jacinto. 

San Dreco County is a large county, the 
most southern in the State, adjoining Mex- 
ico. Much of the area is at present desert. 
Population about 30,000. There are moun- 
tains 10,000 feet above, and depressions 250 
feet below sea level, furnishing every variety 
of climate. That of the coast region is re- 
markably mild and equable. Irrigation is 
being rapidly extended. Fine lemons are 
raised near the coast, and all other fruits 
flourish. 

San Diego city, on the bay of that name, is 
the terminus of the Santa Fe railway system, 
with a population of about 17,000, Across 
the bay is Coronado Beach with its mam- 
moth hotel. Other cities are National City, 
Escondido, Julian aud Oceanside. 

VENTURA CouNTY adjoins Los Angeles 
county on the north, It is very mountain- 
ous. There are many profitable petroleum 
wells. Apricots and other fruits are raised, 
also many beans. Population in 1870, 10,071. 


proprietor of the Hotel Brewster, San Diego. 
That hotel-men make valuable committee- 
men is further evinced by the fact that E. S. 
Babcock of Hotel del Coronado, and H. W. 
Alden, an old-time hotel-man, are also on 
the Executive Committee. 


The publisher of the LAND OF SUNSHINE 
recently had the pleasure of spending a 
pleasant day at La Jolla with Mr. Gardner, 
manager of the San Diego Union. Mr. Gard- 
ner is planning many improvements in the 
Union, and proposes to keep it second to 
none in the section. 

The Hollenbeck Hotel is fast being ren- 
dered all that the term ‘‘first-class’’ conveys 
to the most exacting tourist or local patron. 
The front stairs have been removed to make 
entrance and to en- 


place for a fine ladies 


The section generally known as Southern large the already commodious office. Eight- 


California comprises the seven counties of Los 
Angeles, San Bernardino, Orange, Riverside, 
San Diego, Ventura and Santa Barbara. The 
total area of these counties is 44,901 square 
miles, which is 29 per cent of the area of the 
State, or larger than the combined area of Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Rhode Island and Vermont. 
Thecoast line extends north-west and south- 
east a distance of about 275 miles. Within 
this area there is a remarkable variety of 


San Buenaventura, the county seat, is 
pleasantly situated on the coast. Population 
2,500. Other cities are Santa Paula, Hue- 
neme and Fillmore. 

SANTA BARBARA is the most northern of 
the seven counties, with a long shore line. 
There are many rugged mountains in the 
interior, about one-fifth of the 1,450,000 
acres being arable. Semi-tropic fruits are 
largely raised, and beans in the northern 
part of the county. 


een new rooms are being added, and as an 
electric plant is to be put in, the house is 
being re-wired for new electric bells and 
lights, The court is to be remodeled and 
made still more attractive, while a first-class 
grill-room is to be built. Besides improve- 
ments to be made in the present café, the 
hotel will have a separate dining-room on 
the American plan for guests, and several 


climate, soil and topography. In winter one 


can travel on foot in three-quarters of an hour 


The popu- 


from orange groves to snow fields. 
lation in 1890 was 201,352. 


Santa Barbara, the county seat, is noted 
for its mild climate and rare vegetation. 
It is located on a sloping mesa, facing the 
ocean and islands, with mountains in the 
rear, and foot-hills studded with live-oaks. 


private dining-rooms. Seventy-five rooms 
and one hall will be re-carpeted, the old 
furniture re-upholstered and new furniture 


added. Mr. Bilicke’s hotel policy has been 


Los ANGELES, the leading county of Southern 
California, has an area of about 4,000 square 
miies, some four-fifths of which is capable of 
cultivation, with water supplied. The shore 
line is about 85 miles in length. The popula- News Items. 
tion increased from 33,881 in 1880 to 101,454 in a 
1890. Horticulure is the principal industry. An octogenarian from Ontario walked into 
There are over 1,500,000 fruit trees growing in 


Population about 6,000. Other cities are 


. . : ; broad and generous from his first appear- 
Lompoc, Carpenteria and Santa Maria. 


ance in Los Angeles, and the remarkable 
business of the Hollenbeck, in season and 
out, attest the virtue of such methods. 





The attention of our representative peo- 





the county. 


Los Angeles city, the commercial metropolis 
of Southern California, 15 miles from the coast, 
has a population to-day of about 75,000. Eleven 
There are about 100 


railroads center here. 
miles of graded and graveled streets, and 11 
miles of paved streets. 


business blocks. 
surrounded by beautiful gardens. 


The other principal cities are Pasadena, Po- 


mona, Whittier, Azusa, Downey, Santa Monica, 
Redondo and San Pedro. 


SAN BERNARDINO CouNTy is the largest 
Most of the area is 


county in the State. 
mountain and desert. Much of the latter can, 
however, be reclaimed, with water from the 
mountains. Population about 20,000, In the 
mountains are minerals and timber. The county 
is traversed by two railroads. Fine oranges are 
raised. 

San Bernardino city, the county seat, is a 
railroad center, with about 5,000 people. The 
other principal places are Redlands, Ontario, 
Colton and Chino. 

ORANGE CouNTY was segregated from Los 
Angeles county in 1889. Area 671 square miles ; 
population, in 1890, 13,589. Much fruit and 
grain are raised. Most of the land is arable, 
and there is a good supply of water. 

Santa Ana, the county seat, is an attractive 
place, with a population of 5,000. Other cities 
are Orange, Tustin, Anaheim and Fullerton. 

RIVERSIDE Country was created in 1893 from 
portions of San Bernardino and San Diego 
counties. Area 7,000 square miles ; population 
about 14,000, It is an inland county. 

Riverside, the county seat, is noted for its 
extensive orange groves and beautiful homes. 


The city is entirely 
lighted by electricity. There is a $500,000 court 
house, a $200,000 city hall. and many large 
The residences are mostly 


the Arcadia Hotel at Santa Monica recently, 
and planking down his satchel remarked 
that he had ‘‘come to keep cool.’ Mein- 
heer Reinhardt intimated that he had found 
the right place, and he had. 


Mr. M. Y. Beach, who was for six or eight 
years on the New York Tribune staff, has 
chosen the Florence Hotel, San Diego, as 
his abiding place. Mr. Beach has taken the 
oath of allegiance to Southern California, 
and his pen will prove a valuable delineator 
of her advantages. 


The square in front of the Horton House, 
San Diego, is to be occupied during the Ca- 
brillo celebration with a monster pavilion. 
The ground has been used of late by po- 
litical speakers and their audiences, Thos. 
V. Cator, who is stopping at the Horton, 
firing the first gun for the Populists. 


Mr. Solon Borglum of Los Angeles, who 
designed the illustration on the first page of 
this number, is a brother and pupil of John 
G. Borglum, the well known Southern Cal- 
ifornia artist now in the East. From his 
out-door sketches, modelling, etc., it is evi- 
dent that Solon has laid the foundations for 
true art work as carefully as did his brother. 


One of the least self-seeking and hardest 
workers on the Executive Committee of the 





coming Cabrillo Celebration is J. E. O’Brien, 


ple is called to the official ‘‘Los Angeles and 
Southern California Blue Book’’ now being 
compiled by Mrs. A. A. Thompson. The 
work, which is copyrighted, will be an ele- 
gant standard edition of not less than two 
hundred pages and contain a list of the busi- 
ness and society people in good standing 
throughout Southern California, as well as 
of the different churches, clubs, ‘teading 
hotels, etc. As the book will be out about 


December, 1894, adult members of families 
should send their city or country addresses, 
reception days, etc., to Mrs. A. A. Thomp- 
son, 447 S. Broadway, Ios Angeles. 


San Marcos, San Diego county, is coming 
to the front under the efficient efforts of D. 
P. Hale, manager of the San Marcos Land 
Company. Many dwellings, etc., are being 
built that would do credit to larger towns. 





Southern California Hotel Association. 


Official Headquarters, 205 New High St., Los Angeles. 


Geo. W. Lyncn, Proprietor Redondo Hotel, Redondo 
Beach, President. ’ 

J. E. O’Br1eN, Proprietor Hotel Brewster, San Diego, 
First Vice-President. 

A.C. BrricKe, Proprietor Hollenbeck, Los Angeles, 
Second Vice-President. 

Cras. H. SMITH, 205 New High Street, Los Angeles, 
Secretary. : 
Dr. WM. CHAPMAN, Manager Arrowhead Hot Springs 
Hotel, Arrowhead Springs, Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE: Geo. W. Lynch, Redondo 
ex-officio; J. E. O’Brien, San Diego, ex officio ; 
Thos. Pascoe, Hotel Lincoln, Los Angeles; E. 5. 
Babcock, Hotel del Coronado. 

F. A. Miller, The Glenwood, Riverside ; A. H. Pratt, 
Hotel Windsor, Redlands. 





E. P. Dunn, San Marcos, Santa Barbara. 
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HE HARBOR OF LOS ANGELES 
COUNTY. 


AMONG the seaside towns of South- 
ete, 4m California, San Pedro is perhaps 
"<= less known in proportion to its im- 
~“ portance than any other place. The 
reason for this is that San Pedro has 

never made any particular effort to attract pleasure-seekers, 
but has kept to its business as an important shipping port. 
The very fact that it is a busy port has tended to keep away 
some visitors who like a more quiet resort. This, however, 
is likely to be changed before long, and it would not be sur- 








prising to see San Pedro — — 
take its place as one of MR za 
the most popular seaside 
resorts of Los Angeles 
county. It is not too 
much to say that, as faras 
scenery is concerned, San 
Pedro is the most pictur- 
esque place on the sea- 
coast of Los Angeles 
county. The view from 
the new residence part of 
town, an elevated plain 
overlooking the harbor, 
is very fine, embracing 
the busy bay, the ocean 
and coast for a long dis- 
tance, with the wharves 
and ware-houses at the 
feet of the spectator. In 
the distance, inland, may 
be seen the range of the 
Sierra Madre, capped with 
snow during the winter 
months, while out at sea 
Catalina Island rises like 
a mountain range from 
the ocean. 

The smooth bay has 
many charms to those 
who are fond of rowing, 
bathing and fishing. 
There is no better bath- 
ing on the coast. ‘The Skies 
beach is sandy and the 
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and has some good business blocks, schools, churches, ho- 
tels, a bank, and other things that go to make up a modern 
and progressive city. The chief business of the town is its 
shipping, lumber and coal being the leading commodities 
handled. The chief improvement at San Pedro during the 
past few years has been made by the Terminal Railway 
Company, which purchased what was known as Rattlesnake 
Island, now known as Terminal Island or East San Pedro, 
paying a large sum for it and building a long wharf where 
much business is already done. Besides this a commodious 
pavilion has been erected on the beach, also bath-houses, 
and the island has already become a favorite resort for Los 
Angeles people. The beach is extensive and level and there 
is excellent bathing. A 
fish canning factory has 
been erected on Terminal 
Island, where sardines, 
mackerel and other fish 
are put up for the market. 

The importance of San 
Pedro as a commercial 
port is shown by the fact 
that the receipts for du- 
ties and tonnage since 
1882, when it was made 
a separate customs dis- 
trict, have amounted to 
nearly a million dollars. 
Over 100 vessels have ar- 
rived at San Pedro from 
foreign ports within a 
year, while the arrivals 
from domestic ports have 
been over 1000 within 
twelve months. The 
principal article of for- 
eign import is coal, which 
comes from Australia and 
British Columbia. The 
largest importation of coal 
was in 1888, when 168,437 
tons were received. Lum- 
ber is the most important 
article of domestic impor- 
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we ¢ Breakwater I8Gum= tation. During the tw 
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000,000 feet. The prin- 











bathers can take either 
surf or still water as they 
choose. 

San Pedro has first-class railroad facilities, being con- 
nected with Los Angeles by two lines, the Southern Pacific 
and Los Angeles Terminal. Recently the Southern Califor- 
nia Railway, a branch of the Santa Fe, the largest single 
railway system in the world, has completed traffic arrange- 
ments with the Terminal Company and is running trains 
over that line, thus giving San Pedro practically three lines 
of railroad, or a total mileage of more than 15,000 miles. 

San Pedro made a rapid growth during the past few years 


MAP OF SAN PEDRO HARBOR AND BAY 


cipal articles of export 
—-WITH PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS. are wheat, barley, corn, 
wine, canned goods, honey and hides. 

San Pedro has been used as a harbor as long as white 
men have lived in Southern California. Over twenty years 
ago it was selected by government engineers as the most 
favorable point for a harbor between San Francisco and San 
Diego, and the first appropriation for that purpose was made 
in 1871, amounting to $200,000. Since that time other ap- 
propriations have been made from time to time, the total 
now amounting to about $1,000,000. When the work of 
improving the harbor was commenced there was a depth of 
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only eighteen inches on the bar at mean low tide. This by Congress on this recommendation, opposition developed 


depth has been gradually increased until at present the 
depth of water on the har at mean low tide is over fourteen 


on the part of another would-be harbor, and Congress was 
induced to send out another board, which confirmed the 





feet. Vessels draw- 
ing from seventeen 
to eighteen feet of 
water now come to 
the wharves at San 
Pedro and discharge 
their cargoes in a 
thoroughly safe and 
absolutely land- 
locked harbor. 
However, as nearly 
all the foreign com- 
merce at San Pedro 
is carried in ships of 
greater draft than 
eighteen feet, such 
vessels are still com- 
pelled to anchor in 
the roadstead, dis- 
charging and receiv- 
ing their cargoes by 
lighters. This 
method is expensive 
and adds largely to 
the cost of shipping. For this reason and for the further 
reason that San Pedro would be an important point of de- 
fense in case of war, a strong effort was made some years 
ago to induce Congress to create a government deep-sea 
harbor here. 

A board of Government engineers was sent out to exam- 
ine the coast and select the most suitable point for such a 





LOOKING 
1. L.A. T. Ry. Wharfand Depot. 2and3 





SEAWARD—SAN PEDRO HARBOR. 
Present Breakwater. 4. Entrance from Roadstead. 5. S. P. Ry. Wharf. 
report of its predecessor, as did a third body of engineers 
which reported two years ago, still more strongly indorsing 
San Pedro. The engineers recommended a breakwater 8,200 
feet long, extending southward and eastward from Point 
Firmin. ‘The estimated cost of the work is $2,885,324. 
The opposition referred to has succeeded in postponing an 
appropriation, and in securing the appointment of another 
Senate committee, to 








SAN PEDRO WHARF SCENE—LOOKING 
harbor. After a careful survey they reported strongly in 
favor of San Pedro as the best location for a harbor, and as 
the best for coast_defense. | Before any action could be taken 





visit us this fall to in- 
vestigate the harbor 
question. It is not be- 
lieved that the com- 
mittee will reverse the 
rt decisions of the engin- 
eers, but even if it 
should do so it is not 
at all likely that Con- 
gress will go back up- 








on the repeated rec- 
ommendations of these 
experts. As showing 
the opinion on the 
subject in Los Angeles 
it may be mentioned 
that an official vote by 
members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, tak- 
en several months ago, 
resulted three to one 
in favor of San Pedro 
as a site for a Government deep-water harbor. Several po- 
litical conventions have also indorsed the site during the 
past few months. R. L. T. 
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OVERTON & FIREY — Leading LOS Angeles Red Estate FMS 


ReaL Estate| INOW GAS ENGINE COMPANY -— 


(Branch of San Francisco.) 
POMONA, CAL. se OLIVER & 237 














esi i Jpri : W. First 
Orange and Lemon Groves in full bearing for sale. cneens nanan and [ pright Sta- CREASINGER Street 
Also improved lands well located 4 tionery and Marine Gas and 
We have several fine Orange Groves for exchange ¢ ~ = —— 
for eastern property. Gasoline Engines, Pumps 
If you want a home in the leading ¢ wones producing Launches ; 
section in Southern California, call on or address us. = Seeces 121 
Correspondence solicited pnenaneen SEMI-TROPIC West 
seem ia —— } 0 LANTS, MINING HOISTS AND MARIN . + 
OVERTON & FIREY, aa . Homestead Co. rnird se> 


POMONA, CAL, 





Headquarters for New Mexico, Arizona 
and Southern California. 


114 Requena St. LOS ANGELES, CAL. NORTON & oO Steves 2 Speciaity 
218 S. Broadway. KENNEDY 

















Baker House # 3% 


G. F. HEISTAND, Proprietor MEEKINS  & tanene Gy Property 
Rates $1.25 to $2.00 per day 118% SHERWOOD 


Special rates by the week or month South Sroadway 














OPPOSITE POSTOFFICE 





FREE BUS... —a= REDLANDS, CAL. [ALMONDS ! OLIVES! PRUNES ! 





Would you like an Almond, Prune or Olive Orchard 
in California? I makea business of selling lands for 


MANZANA COLONY For advertisement about] the special production of the above, cheap, on long 
Liebre Rauch, Manzana|time,and will plant and care for same until in bearing, 
if desired. For full particulars address, 

R. C. SHAW, Colonization Agent, 


a ee = a — EE 
lope Valley, see page 24. Persous can obtain infor- 
AN /LLUS7: A TED Son dias allies a ae 230% South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


mation about these places at the office of the 


WEEALY JOURNAL Companies, 401-403 Stimson Building, cor. Spring 

$2.00 YEAR, 5¢ ACOPY. and Third Sts., Los Angeles. An illustrated pam- 66 99 
RD sTs phlet has been published, giving many interesting] READ | he iB € ké 

i OFFICE 3 &D SAN DIEGO. 4 particulars. This will be sent free on application. P él P 


Excursions are made to the Valley about every week 








= - oe et 
es and Almendro Colonies, and the West End of Ante- 











LonGc Beacn, Cat. 
Contains latest Local and General News. 
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a i Orange and Lemon Groves 


«se. ON 





se “ARLINCTON HEICHTS” 


Riverside, Cal. 


R I V E ‘ SI DE the greatest center of the Orange industry in 
~“ America, is a city of elegant homes,"grand 


scenery, fine schools, many churches, fine drives, shady walks, abundance of 


pure water, and a climate hardly equaled, never excelled in this country. 





“A li t H ° | 99 (a part of Riverside) includes 
r Ing On C1g its over six square miles of the 
finest Orange and Lemon land in the world; is high, smooth of surface, 
gently sloping, thoroughly drained, free from stones or gravel; an alluvial 
soil of great depth and richness. 

To ARLINGTON HEIGHTS we invite the attention of the Home- 
seeker — the Capitalist — the searcher for a winter retreat, those in delicate 
health, and seekers of homes where beauty of location, comfort and profit 
are combined. For descriptive pamphlet, with valuable information on 


Orange and Lemon Culture, address 


One of the artesian wells of the GAGE CANAL THE RIVERSIDE TRUST CO. Limited, 





SYSTEM (flowing about 200 miner’s inches of 
water), supplying water to the ARLINGTON RIVERSIDE, CAL. 
HEIGHTS LANDS. In writing quote the ‘‘ LAND OF SUNSHINE.”’ 





— 











GAS FOR FUEL 


— : AND— 
A MATCH FOR KINDLING 


Has become the Popular Process for Cooking and Heating. 

Gas Cooking Stoves 
Gas Heating Stoves 
Gas Water Heaters 
Gas Boiling Stoves 
Gas Waffle Irons 

Gas Cake Griddles 

Gas Bread Toasters 


Gas Candy Furnaces 
Gas Nursery Burners 


Gas Flat Iron Heaters 





Gas Curling Iron Heaters ’ 


Gas Cooking Stoves, with or without water backs, sold for cash or on 
the installment plan. 
Call and see a Gas Stove in actual operation at the office of the 


Los Angeles Lighting Company, 


457 SOUTH BROADWAY. 


HOTEL BREWSTER 


SAN DIEGO CALIFORNIA 


American Plan Only. 





RATES $2.50 PER DAY AND UP. 


The best equipped hotel in Southern California. Centrally located. Elevators 
and fire escapes. Baths, hot and cold water in all suites. Modern conveniences. 
Fine large sample rooms for commercial travelers 


J. E. O'BRIEN, Manager. 








La Jolla Park Hotel, 


(Pronounced La Ho-yeh.; 





. UNion S& 





HIS Charming resort is situated 14 miles from San Diego, and is reached by the 
© San Diego, Pacific Beach & La Jolla Ry., after a delightful ride along the 
seashore. The beach is the most wonderful and curious in California. Fine 
fishing, surf-bathing, boating and shooting. Hotel strictly first-class. Rates $10 
per week and upward. For further particulars address 


JOHNSON & RITCHIE, San Diego, Cal. 


LIVE TREES and all kinds of Nursery Stock 


for sale at 


THE POMONA NURSERY 


HOWLAND BROTHERS, Proprietors, 


7 
Send and get a copy 
of our book on Olive 
Culture, mailed free. 


Pomona, Cal. 





THE HORTON HOUSE 


D STREET, BETWEEN THIRD AND FOURTH 
ON PLAZA 


Most Centrally Located and Best Equipped Hotel in the City. 


It occupies the entire north side of the Plaza, and has over TWO HUNDRED 
HANDSOMELY FURNISHED ROOMS, arranged singly or en suite. The table 
is provided with the BEST THE MARKET AFFORDS, and the cuisine is unsur 
passed. Two lines of street cars pass its doors, affording means of transit to 
almost any part of the city, and the hotel ’bus meets all trains and steamers. The 
postoffice is just opposite this hotel and it is surrounded by large new brick blocks 


Run on American Plan. Rates $2 and $2.50 per Day. 
Se We defy competition as regards the quality of our table. “@a 


W. E. HADLEY, Proprietor. 














| OELL THE EARTH ** ‘<n 





Choice Lands for General Farming 


At 
Low Prices 








_———_—_-— 


$60 TO $100 AND UPWARD PER ACRE oe 


Smooth, rich, sandy loam. All under cultivation. Ample water supply for irrigation passes 


at convenient points through these lands. 
Nearness to city market and seaport adds value to all products. 


fruits, etc. 


Unsurpassed for grain, hay, deciduous and citrus 
Having access by 


good level roads, or two lines of railroad, into the metropolis of all Southern California. Beautiful 


scenery of mountains, valley and ocean. 
Los Angeles or the ocean in two directions. 


Healthful location. Only six to twelve miles from 
Only ten miles from, and in sight of, Redondo, one 


of the finest health and pleasure resorts on the Southern California Coast. 


BIXBY, HOWARD & CO., 304 West First Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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H. H. MARKHAM A. C. JONES H OT E = PA L© 7V¥ A R E S 


President Secretary ss % . 
>, JOHNSON JNO. C. DOTTER, POMONA, CALIFORNTA,. 
E. P. J J 
Vice-President Treasurer 


Los Angeles 
Furniture Co, °° 


WHOLESALE ano RETAIL 











A strictly first-class house of 130 large rooms, elegantly furnished. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED STOCK OF Situated on the main lines of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
Railways, 32 miles east of Los Angeles. Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 per 
day ; $12.50 to $17.50 per week. Vv. D. SIMMS, Manager. 


Furniture, Carpets, Bedding mbams & SHELDON A ea 


Upholstered Goods, Shades, ite. OFFICE DESKS 











HOUSE FURNITURE 533 S. SPRING STREET 
; : " - he aie Counters, Shelving, House Repairing Between sth and 6th Sts.) 
Zh Southe rn ¢ altfor Mid. and General Carpenter Work Tel. 966 LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
995 997 ( 999 S B i on HELLO THERE! [| want some at that price. 
| an ; r0d Wal a8), WALL PAPER - - - - 5 CTS. A ROLL 
a < GOLD PAPER - - - - 7% * ss 


Sy HANGING - - - - = 10° « ae 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. @<_#\ Chicago Wall Paper House 
“Vy Samples Sent. 328 South Spring Street, 
the Telephone 409 ; LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Magnificent ; 
Hotel Green Moresque Palace 


300 Sunny and Spacious 
Rooms with Private Par- 
lors and Bath Rooms. 


The Newest and Finest 
of the great Pleasure Re 
sorts of California. 


Fine, large Tennis Court 
and Billiard Room. 


Conservatory, Hungarian 
Orchestra, Promenade. 

Finest Private Theatre on 
ee Pacific Conct. Three large Reading and 
Writing Rooms for ladies and 
Two Elevators. Electric gentlemen. 


Lights. Private Garden 


S. S. GREEN 


OWNER 


J. H. HOLMES 


MANAGER 








When You Travel 


TAKE THE 


ecceccoceees abe secsoees esse 
SKESR XE ORK 
SSS AS DANN 
The only line running Pullman Palace and Tourists’ Sleeping Cars from Chicago to Los Angeles without change. 
The only line with its own tracks between California, Chicago and St. Louis. 
The only line between Los Angeles and San Diego. 


The only line between Los Angeles and Riverside. 
The direct line to the favorite summer resorts. 





FREQUENT TRAINS LOM RATES QUICK TIAE 
For tickets and full information regarding any trip, long or short, call on the nearest agent of the Company. 
W. F. WHITE, H. G. THOMPSON, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass, Ag’t, S. C. Ry. 


CHICAGO, ILL, Los ANGELES, CAL. 














THE CITY OF THE ANGELS’’ 


#F you are thinking about going to California next winter 
* your attention is invited to the very handsome Souve- 
nir of Southern California which 


eens” 


THE FOREMOST TOURIST-HOTEL OF LOS ANGELES 
HAS JUST ISSUED 














THE HOLLEN BECK Through the courtesy of the proprietors ot 

the following hotels: The Hotel Amper- 
sand, Saranac Inn, the Algonquin, Paul Smith's, the Russeaumont, has been 
permitted to place in these hotels some of these books for the use of the guests. 
Further information relating to Los Angeles and ‘‘ The Hollenbeck” will be 
furnished upon application to 


A. C. BILICKE & CO., Proprietors 


HOTEL FLORENCE *:"” 


JUST THE PLACE TO STOP WHILE VISIT- 


* 
ae ING THE GREAT CABRILLO CELEBRATION, 
dre THE LAST WEEK OF SEPTEMBER, '94 





HIS Hotel is the largest in the city, accommo/‘ating 300 guests, 

U Rooms large and sunny. It overlooks the ocean from the most 

commanding site on Florance Heights, free from the dust and 
noise of the city, yet only three minutes from the post 
office. The cuisine and excellent appointments of this 
house have won for it a national reputation among the 
best travelers. It adjoins the City Park of 1400 acres, 
and has a private park. Spacious hotel court contains 
tennis ground and tropical trees and plants. Visitors 

to San Diego admit that the FLORENCE surpasses all other hotels 

in comfort. Being 183 feet above sea-level it is free from sea 

dampness. Send for illustrated free volume on Southern California 


A. E. NUTT, OWNER AND PROPRIETOR 








First-Class Property for Sale 
for Homes and Income. 





44 Acres of Apricot, Peach and Vineyard, 
with water; will makea beautiful home. 


10 Acres Orange Grove ; most iy sane 
in Southern California ; free from frost ; 
with water. 





10 Acres Lemon and Orange Grove; a 
beautiful spot ; with water. 





37 Acres No improvements; in frostless 
belt ; finest Lemon land ; plenty of water. 

320 Acres Stock, Fruit and Grain Ranch; 
general farming. 





Other Ranches not improved. 


Being a resident here eighteen years, and engaged in the Fur- 
niture and Carpet business, I have selected this as choice property, 
and have more than I can spare time to look after, and must dispose 
of some of them. Parties wishing to purchase to advantage have 

NO PLACE LIKE 


now a great opportunity. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Wim. S. ALLEN 
332 and 334 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


sal Diégo Land and TOWN 60. 


NATIONAL CITY, CAL. 





OWNERS OF 


SweeIMOIeT Dom 


Disiibuling System 


Supplies water to the orchard suburb of CHULA 
VISTA and to the town of National City. Owners of 
THE LARGEST LEMON ORCHARD IN CALIFORNIA 
Pays particular attention to growing and marketing 
the lemon. Proposes to make large additions to pres- 
ent water plant. Owners of some 40,000 acres of land 
about the Bay of San Diego. 














When writing for further information, please 
mention the LAND OF SUNSHINE 








FOR LANDS LOCATED 


a <<: 
SOUTHERN 
ae eis CALIFORNIA 


| (he State. Rooness, SAN MARCOS LAND COMPANY 


W. G. JACOBS, Superintendent, 


$35 PER 


Wiil grow ORANGES, 
LEMONS, and all other 
Fruits. $375.00 takes the 








D. P. HALE, Manager, 


San Marcos, San Diego Co., Cal. 1336 D St., San Diego, Cal. 





FINE HALF-TONES - - - 
aND ENGRAVINGS ———- 














HERVE FRIEND, PHOTO ENGRAVER 


314 W. FIRST ST., LOS ANGELES 














